there were one or two subjects on which Lloyd George remained
invincibly fixed m the Gladstoman Liberal tradition m which he
had been born and bred And his consequent detestation of the
ancient regime m Russia made him revolt from the idea of a crusade
to bring it, or anything like it, back, and he was, as he himself put
it, "very alarmed" at his War Minister's drive for active intervention,
and, in fact, urgently enjoined him not to commit the country "to
what would be a purely mad enterprise out of hatred of Bolshevik
principles" This was effective, in so far as it induced his fier>
colleague to make a virtue of necessity, and conform to his chief's
policy of leaving Russia to work out her own salvation or otherwise,
But it may be taken as marking the beginning of a certain mistrust
that comes out plainly, years later, in his War Memoirs^ and it may
well have been this incident that he had in mind when he wrote
of Churchill that "men of his ardent tempeiament and powerful
mentality need exceptionally strong brakes"

But he had sufficient appreciation of his Wai-Minister's genius,
to recognize that once the demobilization was completed, he was
wasted as caretaker of what had now become a skeleton army and
air force which, it was confidently believed, would never again be
employed in a major conflict ChurchuTs own desire was the very
natural one for the Chancellorship of Exchequer, the robes of which
he still preserved as an heirloom from his father; and on the re-
shuffling of posts in the ministry, that took place early m 1931, this
would have seemed his natural destination But Lloyd George
thought otherwise, he had a solid business man for the post in Sir
Robert Home, and he could find better use for Churchill's imagina-
tive brilliance in another direction

For not the least of the many troubles that were crowding in upon
the Premier, sprang from the signal failure of the victorious Allies
to conciliate Moslem sentiment in those countries of the Middle
East that they had torn from the Turkish yokes and of which,
under the convenient style of mandate, they were now seeking to
assume control. Almost the last straw on the back of the already
overburdened British taxpayer was constituted by the need to
employ a large army to crush an Arab revolt in Mesopotamia,
and thereafter to hold down the country, while Palestine, Trara-
jordania, and Egypt were smouldering with unrest that might at any
moment burst into flame. The plain fact is that the Arabs, who
had done such marvels in what they had fondly imagined to be
the war of their own liberation, now felt themselves, not without
cause, to be the victims of a shameful breach of faith. The greedy
imperialism of the French was not to be denied the coveted prize of
Syria, and Damascus, the most ancient of all cities, which the t
victorious Arab bands had entered on the heels of the Turks, had
been attacked by a French army which, thanks to its modem
weapons, had driven out its Arab Emir Feisal, and slaughtered many
of his bravest chiefs Having thus killed, and also taken possession*
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